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PREFACE 


The report on “National Programs of International Cultural 
} Relations” presented in this issue of International Conciliation is 
} a statement on a significant topic by a group of competent and 
B experienced people. The statement has been two years in the 
» making. In June, 1948, the Carnegie Endowment invited to its 
FE uropean headquarters in Paris a group of people who, in their 
| various countries, were actively concerned with the development 
or conduct of national programs of cultural relations. The group 
| which convened in Paris was made up of twenty-two persons, 
‘coming from fifteen countries. They participated in the con- 
ference as individuals, though a number then held or have since 
held official positions in their own countries or in international 
| organizations. 
| The conference group remained together for ten days. During 
this period there was exchange of views and intensive discussion of 
}a wide range of matters related to the topic of the conference. 
"| The group kept in mind from the beginning the possibility of pre- 
| paring a statement for publication. Early in their discussions they 
identified a series of topics which became ultimately the chapter 
titles of this report. Various committees of the group prepared 
drafts of the chapters, which then became the bases of full group 
} discussion. Following the conference itself, the report was redrafted, 
and circulated in mimeographed form among the members of the 
group. 
Those who participated in the Paris conference and have ex- 
amined the various drafts of the report are: 
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1. Alzona, Encarnacion (Miss) (Republic of the Philippines), 
Executive Secretary, National Commission on Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Matters, Rizal City. 

2. Charles, Joseph (United States), Cultural Attaché, United 
States Embassy, London. 

3. Clarac, Pierre (France), Inspecteur Général de |’Enseigne- 

ment Frangais a |’Etranger, Paris. 

Cunningham, K. S. (Australia), Director, Australian Council 

for Educational Research, Melbourne. 
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10. 


11. 


az. 
$3. 


. Fueter, Edouard (Switzerland), Editor, Révue Universitaire 


Suisse, Member of Pro Helvetia, Zurich. 


. Goormaghtigh, J. (Belgium), Directeur, Institute des Re- 


lations Internationales, Brussels. 


. Gough, E. J. (United Kingdom), Secretary, Meetings Depart- 


ment, Royal Institute of International Affairs, London. 


. Gruslin, Robert (Belgium), Governor of the Province of 


Namur. 


. Hussein, Taha, H. E. (Egypt), Ancien Counseiller Technique 


Ministére de I’Instruction Publique; Ancien Recteur de 
l'Université d’Alexandre, Cairo. 

Idenburg, P. J. (Netherlands), Secretary General of the 
African Institute, Leyden; Chairman of the Netherlands 
Literary Society, Leyden. 

Klineberg, Otto (United States), Former Member, Social 
Science Staff, Secretariat of Unesco; Professor of Psy- 
chology, Columbia University, New York. 

Krasensky, Ottokar (Austria), Ministry of Education, Vienna. 

Myrdal, Alva (Mrs.) (Sweden), Member of Royal Commission 
on Educational Reform; Chairman, Government Com 


mittee on Public Information; Director, Department of {) 


Social Affairs, United Nations Secretariat. 


. Nencioni, Giovanni (Italy), Inspecteur au Ministére de 


l’Instruction Publique d’Italie, Rome. 


. Parkinson, Nancy (Miss) (United Kingdom), Controller, 


Home Division, the British Council, London. 


. Raja Rao (India), Member, Governing Council, Sr. Vidya 


Semiti, Bombay. 


. Scott, Franklin (United States), Professor of History, North- 


western University, Evanston, Illinois. 


. Seymour, Richard (United Kingdom), Secretary, The British 


Council, London. 


. Sidhanta, N. K. (India), Dean, Faculty of Letters, Lucknow 


University, Lucknow. 


. Tsien, Neng-hsin (China), Secretary in Charge of Cultural 


Affairs, Chinese Embassy, Paris. 


. Vancura, Bohumil (Czechoslovakia), Head, Anglo-American 


Department, Ministry of Education, Prague. 


. Wilson, Howard E. (Chairman) (United States), Executive 


Associate, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 


New York. 


Various unforeseen circumstances prevented completion of the 
report at an early date. Yet the matter with which the report deals 
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is of more rather than less importance now than when the confer- 
ence group assembled in 1948. The report deals not with ephemeral 
but with basic and continuing matters. 

The report does not present fundamental research findings. It 
is not a draft plan of action. It is an introduction to a subject rather 
than an exhaustive treatment of any phase of that subject. As a 
document pooling the views of a group of experienced people, 
coming from highly varied cultural backgrounds, it is a useful 
addition to the literature of a field on which too little has been 
written. 

The report is basically a record of conversations and of corre- 
spondence. Perhaps no member of the group presenting it endorses 
its findings zm toto, but all believe that the topics raised here are 
of importance and worthy of further study. 

The Carnegie Endowment appreciates very deeply the coopera- 

1 of the group which met in Paris and the thought and intensive 

k they have contributed to the report. 
Howarp E. Witson, Chairman 
Conference on National Programs 
of International Cultural Relations 
June 1950 
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NATIONAL PROGRAMS OF INTERNATIONAL 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Chapter I 
BACKGROUND OF CULTURAL RELATIONS 


ULTURE Is “‘the system of ideas which give life, and tell how to 
live,” according to a definition coming from India. A Chinese 
scholar has thought of it as “the transformation of the heart.” It 
is both the creative genius which produces literature and music 
and architecture, and the slowly-evolved system of customs and 
habits of a people. As a British anthropologist has said, culture is 
“that complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, 
law, customs, and any other capabilities and habits acquired by 
man as a member of society.” It is the whole pattern of life of a 
people. No definition of culture can be too wide to cover all its 
forms and aspects; the multitude of definitions which have been 
advanced from varied sources but indicate the variety of cultures 
which men, in their long history, have produced. 

Into the making of a culture go many factors — climate, natural 
resources, language, tradition, education, commerce, government, 
etc.! Geographical barriers may help one people to develop in 
peace through long periods of time; an exposed geographic position 
may tend to make a people warlike, either in their own defense or 
in conquest of their neighbors. Possession of metal and sources of 
power may lead one people to industry, while fertile soil leads 
another to agriculture, and good harbors on the sea may lead a 
third to commerce. Good government and great leaders may 
provide one people with a heritage of order and justice, while 
tyrants and a different tradition in government lead another to 
internal antagonisms and political instability. Men of genius find 
varying forms of expression, and fulfill their genius variously 1 
different periods and among different cultural contexts. 

For these and other reasons, the story of human history is one of 
an extraordinary variety of cultures, rising and declining, expand- 

1See Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History (London, Oxford University Press), 
6 Vols., 1933-1939. 
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ing and contracting, each with its particular “way of life.”” The 
archeologist and social anthropologist have traced the rise, appar- 
ently independently, of indigenous cultures in widely-scattered 
parts of the world. As these and their derivative cultures, always 
in process, never static, have come into increasing contact, each 
survivor benefitting in one way or another from the accumulated 
experience of the others, there has emerged “‘the story of civiliza- 
tion.” Civilization — the combined experience of the race — 
arises from many sources, has developed in varying ways and 
degrees in different areas of the world and rests upon the fruitful 
interpenetration of all cultures. Civilization is a great variety of 
cultural forms existing within a unity which, at times, seems 


dangerously fragile. 


Cultural Interchange as an Historical Process 


As the centuries have passed, the accumulations of history have 
intensified cultural characteristics. Repetition within cultural 
patterns has sharpened distinctions between cultures, and ‘has 
worn grooves in national characters as deep as valleys gouged out 
by ice-age glaciers. Men in different cultures have come to regard 
their own mores and values as “natural” and right. But without 
differences in environment and achievement and tradition there 
would be few cultural differences among men, and therefore little 
of a problem or of a potential in “cultural interchange.” The 
differences, however, add to the richness of life, and in the long run 
of history most problems of interchange and cooperation are 
soluble. ‘Cultural interpenetration” is among the commonest of 
historical phenomena. 

In some unknown place or places in the remote past, primitive 
men discovered the use of fire, and the knowledge spread from 
tribe to tribe and culture to culture. The wheel, wherever dis- 
covered, is now in almost universal use. The story of Cinderella, the 
product perhaps of the minds of many storytellers, was known 
around the world long before the epic voyage of Magellan. The 
silk of ancient China early found its way to places remote from its 
origin, as did the tea and spices of the Orient. The compass came 
to Europe from China by way of the Arabs. The expansion of 
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Europe, beginning in the sixteenth century, carried European 
ideas and techniques into all parts of the world — ideas and tech- 
niques which were themselves in part an inheritance from the 
older cultures of the Mediterranean Basin. The achievements of 
Shakespeare and Dante, Beethoven and Bach, and Tchaikowsky 
are influential beyond their own nations; with Socrates and Con- 
fucius and a host of others, they are possessed almost universally. 
Asiatic cultures influenced Europe profoundly during the Age of 
Enlightenment. European-American medical science has saved 
lives in every land. Religions spreading from Galilee, India and 
Mecca have bowed to no barriers. 

Throughout the earth and for ages past men have been inter- 
dependent. No fundamental concept in religion, no work of crea- 
tive genius, no important practical invention, no scientific dis- 
covery has long remained the possession of a single cultural group. 
Small cultural units have evolved in favoring river valleys or in 
mountain-bound plains, but each has copied or borrowed or stolen 
great numbers of ideas and techniques from others. The whole 
world is indebted to Periclean Athens, to Augustan Rome, to the 
Han Dynasty of China. Cultural interpenetration may be con- 
sidered one of the “laws” of history — an expanding, dynamic, 
unifying force which operated long before the days of formal 
education and of governmental programs of cultural relations. 
This process of mutual borrowing is one factor in the evolution of 
the world in which we live — a world community in which auton- 
omous and evolving and varied cultural units are bound together, 
whether they realize it or not, by a common factor of accumulations 
resulting from interchange. 

Back of this cultural interchange lies the basic sameness of human 
nature among all men. Cultural interchange is the rule in history 
because it is a means by which man realizes himself. The innate 
drives in man, which emerge in systems of thinking and believing 
and acting, everywhere involve similar ultimate goals. The search 
for the infinite, for knowledge, for happiness and security charac- 
terizes man throughout the ages and around the earth. The an- 
guish of parents over sons killed in battle is as poignant in Bulgaria 
or Canada as in Iran or the Philippines. Equally universal are the 
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joys of discovery and creation. The fundamental likenesses in cul- 
tures — this common denominator in civilization — are explained 
in part by multiple origin and by widespread cultural inter- 
change, but primarily because men are fundamentally alike. 


Nationalism and Cultural Interchange 


Political developments in the modern world have deeply influ- 
enced the historical process of cultural interchange. The rise of the 
nation-state and of a high degree of national consciousness and 
solidarity have altered the process and method of interpenetration. 
Nations have been units in historical development for a thousand 
years; their power and control increased markedly as weak empires, 
feudal systems, and tight local units fell before them. Their rise 
set in motion a whole series of forces which determined the form 
and scope of modern cultural relations. These forces, in varying 
strength, are still operative, and their final effect on human welfare 
cannot yet be determined. They tend to organize and systematize, 
sometimes to facilitate and sometimes to hinder, a process of cul- 
tural interchange which has historically been unsystematic, often 
unconscious of itself, casual, slow-moving, individualistic. 

Medieval students wandered almost at will from university to 
university throughout Europe, but their modern counterparts 
need passports, visas, currency permits, and police identity cards. 
These are both aids and hindrances for students. Until the present 
century private travelers had little need for passports — they were 
“on their own;” now few boundary lines can legally be crossed 
without a certificate of national approval or permission. Even as 
technical advances created worldwide networks of transportation 
and communication, national regulations of the networks increased 
apace. Indeed the networks would hardly have been created with- 
out national aid in the form of protection or subsidy or contracts 
for national services. 

The rise of nationalism has been accompanied by the develop- 
ment of national educational systems, an ordinary function of 
which is education in the national culture and for the national in- 
terest. Cultural bodies have been established under national 
charters; each nation cherishes its own literature and art and in- 
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dustry and political outlook. In self-protection and self-conscious 
growth many nations today regulate in some measure, wisely or 
unwisely, the flow of cultural as well as commercial materials across 
their boundaries. The very degree of intensity of nationalism which 
has arisen leads toward forms of censorship and control or toward 
public assistance to movements regarded as in the national interest. 
Many such movements are governmental, others private and vol- 
untary, but all are within national patterns. 

As a consequence of historical developments, nations have be- 
come today units of systematic cultural interchange even though 
“nations” and “cultures” are by no means synonymous terms. 
Individuals in some sections of the world are free to learn from 
or to teach foreigners only by consent of national authorities. The 
disorganization and economic instability following two world wars 
have accentuated this movement. A nation’s cultural activities 
abroad have become, in some cases, instruments of national policy. 
Information services by which a people state their views before the 
public forum of the world have beén widely developed. 

More and more of the working of cultural interchange has come 
under the surveillance of national authorities, which exercise over 
the age-long process a new responsibility, either of facilitation or of 
censorship. National enterprises, spearheaded: by governmental 
action or approval, have arisen to accelerate or to impede — cer- 
tainly to regulate — the process of cultural interpenetration and to 
shape that process toward envisaged ends. Ruth McMurry and 
Muna Lee have outlined the means and agencies by which certain 
governments have worked in this direction in a volume on The 
Cultural Approach: Another Way in International Relations? The 
volume presents a brief summary of governmental activities in 
cultural relations in France, Germany, Japan, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Great Britain, the United States, and certain 
states of Latin America. It indicates the degree to which these 
states have recognized, especially in the twentieth century, the 
role of cultural affairs in international relations. 

Cultural contacts have assumed a new importance among na- 
tions. Ideas are today recognized as weapons in international con- 


2 Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1947. 
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troversy or as tools for building a new social order. The planned 
and encouraged interchange of cultural outlooks and characteris- 
tics, enormously expanded by the rise of modern means of mass 
communication and transport, is a vast and complex operation. It 
involves financial expenditures which only governments can under- 
take on a large scale, either by direct operation or by grants-in-aid 
and indirect support. It involves, too, a wide-reaching wisdom on 
the part of national policy-makers, especially if the worst effects of 
political manipulation or of cultural imperialism are to be avoided. 
The entire program and policy of conscious national operation in 
an accelerated process of cultural interchange, into which we have 
moved in recent years, is worth the systematic and thoughtful 
study of all who are concerned with human welfare. 


International Consciousness in Cultural Exchange 


Alongside national consciousness, national interest, and national 
programs of cultural relations there exists another factor of sig- 
nificance in contemporary cultural development. An international 
consciousness and point of view must be taken into consideration 
by the makers of national programs. Certain agencies have long 
been supra-national in intent and spirit. Particularly the great 
religious organizations, enduring through time, hold the hearts 
of men from many states. The great spiritual concept of the 
brotherhood of man under the fatherhood of God — by whatever 
name He is called — has long sustained the concept of “one world.”’ 

By all the processes referred to in this brief chapter, there has 
already developed a considerable unity among cultures and na- 
tions. The common denominator is larger than we sometimes think. 
Conflicting ideologies rock the world; there are conflicts of interest 
between economic groups, between large and small nations, between 
agricultural and industrial societies — but beyond these differences 
there is a certain fundamental unity. It is possible today, in some 
phases of technical achievements, economic structure, and spiritual 
aspirations, to speak hopefully in terms of “one world.” To develop 
and maintain national programs of international cultural relations 
without recognition of a potential unity would be folly indeed. 
National programs which focus primarily on differences among men 
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without at the same time emphasizing similarities, or that over- 
emphasize similarities to the neglect of diversities, may retard 
more than they advance the course of civilization. 

During the last century the number of international organiza- 
tions in the broad fields of education, science, and culture has in- 
creased many hundredfold. International organizations in the 
fields of the natural sciences — facilitating research, the flow of in- 
formation, and the application of research — have been especially 
noteworthy. An International PEN Club for literature, the Ro- 
tary International among men of business, the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union, international organizations of Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, 
international associations of labor, of students and teachers and 
professors, of club women — these are but a few of the non-govern- 
mental organizations which transcend national boundary lines. By 
virtue of their interests and experience, they have special concern 
in national plans and activities for international cultural relations. 
With and through these organizations, national cultural programs 
must in part be developed. 

Within the troubled twentieth century, and especially in the 
settlements following World War II, has emerged a galaxy of 
formal inter-governmental organizations operating in the broad 
field of cultural relations. Under the League of Nations certain 
phases of the work of the International Labour Office and of the 
international health services, and particularly the work sponsored 
by the International Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, 
provided a new voice and new aids for cultural interchange. One of 
the most distinctive features of the structure and function of the 
United Nations is the extraordinary expansion and strengthening 
of international work in the economic, social, and cultural fields. 
This could not have happened in an earlier age; it has inevitable 
significance for the cultural activities of individual nations. Speak- 
ing with an international voice, these newly created inter-govern- 
mental agencies operating under the moral prestige of the United 
Nations are of importance to human welfare, to cultural inter- 
change, to mutual understanding, and to the establishment of the 
“conditions of civilized living” which are prerequisite for further 
cultural advance. 
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In this brief chapter, three main points have been advanced. 
First — cultural interpenetration is an age-long process, con- 
tributing to man’s self-realization, and gradually building a strong 
common denominator of civilization adequate as a base upon which 
variety and diversity in cultures may safely rest. Second — in 
modern times, nations have become units of cultural interchange, 
inevitably shaping for good or for bad the course of cultural con- 
tacts. From this development emerge national programs of cul- 
tural relations. Third — a spirit of internationalism is abroad in the 
world, strengthened during the present century by both govern- 
mental and non-governmental organizations and activity. This 
spirit is intimately related to the same cultural contacts with which 
national programs deal, and is a factor to be considered in the 
formulation of those programs. In the context of these ideas and 
assumptions, the group responsible for this report formulates the 
principles, describes the practices and makes the suggestions which 
appear in the following pages of this report. 


Chapter II 


Basic CoNnSIDERATIONS OF PoLicy 


Against the perspective of historical background, certain factors 
emerge as basic considerations or issues in the determination of 
national policy respecting cultural relations among nations today. 
Chapter II suggests briefly some of the more important of these 
factors, pointing out issues which should not be ignored or casually 
decided by those who are responsible for the conduct of any 
aspects of international cultural relations. 


Consideration of Cultural Activities Within a Nation 


The projection of each nation’s cultural life beyond its borders is 
carried on ordinarily through a wide variety of contacts and ac- 
tivities. The organized exchange of scholars, teachers, and students, 
or of art exhibits and orchestral performances, are only a part of the 
whole. Realistically speaking, tourists who go abroad represent, 
more or less well, their nation’s culture — inevitably so in the minds 
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of those whom they visit. Business men, individual professors and 
students, lecturers, journalists outside their own country are indi- 
vidually and often unconsciously representatives of their nation. 
They help shape the concept of their country which is held abroad. 
Things that are bought or sold, from books and film recordings to 
clothes and kitchen gadgets, are all instruments of cultural inter- 
penetration. Many significant contacts extend outward from a 
nation through participation of its nationals in non-governmental, 
international organizations — the great religious bodies, for ex- 
ample, and such international agencies as have been listed above. 
When one analyzes a nation’s role in international cultural affairs, 
all these relatively spontaneous contacts, all transboundary move- 
ments of persons and materials, governmental and non-govern- 
mental, must be considered. 

In addition to these spontaneous relationships, modern nations 
are involved also in planned relationships. Technically speaking, a 
national program of international cultural relations includes only 
those contacts and communications of a cultural nature which a 
government operates or facilitates, directly or indirectly. Official 
national programs are likely to be less extensive in scope than the 
traditional non-governmental contacts. Official programs are fre- 
quently less acceptable to their recipients than are non-official ac- 
tivities; they have both the strengths and limitations of govern- 
mental enterprises. A governmental program, however, is often a 
signal service to non-governmental activities; it may be a stimulus, 
a counseling agent, and a coordinating influence. The relationship 
between governmental and voluntary non-governmental activities 
in cultural relations is a prime factor in the success of both. To this 
relationship careful attention should be given by the makers of 
governmental programs and the leaders of voluntary enterprises. 
The policy involved is significant for all concerned. 

Some nations today, consciously tightening their nationalism 
and seeking complete internal cultural integration, attempt to ex- 
ercise control over all international contacts of their citizens. Travel 
is restricted to those who, in the opinion of the government, repre- 
sent accurately the nation’s prevailing ideology in any field of 
opinion. Censorship is established, of imports and exports, both 
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material and ideational. In these states national action in the cul- 
tural field is made, as nearly as possible, synonymous with a na- 
tional program of international cultural relations. At the opposite 
extreme is a complete policy of cultural laissez-faire. Nations fol- 
lowing this extreme would place no restrictions on and offer no 
special facilities to its citizens who engage individually or col- 
lectively in cultural activities extending over political boundary 
lines. If non-governmental activity is forbidden, the policy in- 
volved is clear, and every nation must then recognize the official 
character of all cultural contacts with the state adhering to the 
policy. If a government takes no responsibility for the cultural 
interests and impacts of its citizens abroad, the case may be equally 
clear theoretically but the nation is nevertheless likely to be 
appraised by others on the basis of these activities. If some 
middle path is followed —as is usually the case — the nation 
needs to clarify for itself and for others the road it seeks to 
follow. 

Most of the states of the modern world follow a middle course. 
They seek a democratic form of international cultural relations, 
with “‘peoples speaking to peoples”’ individually and collectively, 
relatively free from dictatorial control. Most governments seek 
to preserve liberty of action for individuals and voluntary groups 
up to the last point beyond which such action becomes inimical to 
the national interest or dangerous to international good. They aid 
and facilitate voluntary activities which are regarded as good — 
indeed that is a major function of a national program — and with- 
hold aid from those regarded as less worthy or as actually irrespon- 
sible. Governmental programs are ordinarily designed to supple- 
ment, not to displace, non-governmental activities, and to ensure 
full cultural expression to citizens. By democratic means many 
governments and peoples seek to coordinate the varied aspects of 
their cultural life, to create an ordered diversity within a national 
unity. In this respect the National Commissions or Cooperating 
Bodies which have been established in some countries under the 
stimulus of the Unesco Constitution are of particular significance. 
They tend to bring together within a single, semi-official, co- 
ordinating structure the educational, scientific, cultural and civic 
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forces of a nation in direct focus on aspects and problems of inter- 
national cultural activity.’ 

It is the conviction of the group responsible for this report that 
each nation should clarify, in terms of its own philosophy, its basic 
policy in respect to the relationship between a governmental pro- 
gram and a wide variety of activities sponsored by organized non- 
governmental groups and by individual citizens. It is equally 
desirable that each government maintain an official, stimulating, 
and coordinating program and also that the international equiva- 
lent of academic and artistic freedom be preserved. That all cul- 
tural activities of a people be restrained and compressed within 
one all-embracing state program is repugnant to the tenets of 
intellectual and artistic life; it weakens the whole concept of honest 
and constructive interchange, and consequently the nature and 
purpose of cultural relations. But that there should be reasonable 
consistency, and therefore a degree of coordination, among the 
varied activities of a nation’s foreign cultural relations is in the 
national as well as the international interest. 


Culture, Politics, and Trade 


A nation’s industry and agriculture and commerce, its political 
life and foreign policy are no less manifestations of its culture, in a 
sociological sense, than are its books and architecture and paintings 
and music. Developments in any one of these fields may be particu- 
larly characteristic of the culture of a given nation. All of these 
facets of life, including trade and politics, inevitably affect a na- 
tion’s program of cultural relations. 

In a sense a national program of international cultural relations is 
inevitably somewhat propagandistic, since each nation desires 
“to put its best foot forward.” Moreover, a cultural issue that is 
non-political in one land may be acutely and partisanly political 
in another. Even the support or extent of a cultural relations pro- 
gram itself may be a political issue. It is not to be expected that a 
government will cheerfully allow any of its citizens to pursue 








3 For an analysis of the significance of the United States National Commission, for 
example, in this respect, see Howard E. Wilson, United States National Commission 
for Unesco. (Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series.) (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1948), pp. 41-55. 
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abroad a program which in essential features is contrary to its own 
foreign policy. Political influences are inescapable. How far 
should they intrude and how far should they be excluded from a 
program in cultural affairs or from a policy respecting cultural 
affairs such as has been emphasized above? 

It may be said that the less immediate political ends and tactics 
are involved in a cultural relations program the more successful 
and well received that program will be in the long run. It is good 
political policy for a nation to support a cultural program in its re- 
lations with other nations; it is the part of political wisdom — as 
well as in accord with the nature of cultural affairs — to leave the 
program’s administration and operation, so far as at all possible, to 
specialists in cultural matters. Interference with cultural programs 
by purely political arms of the government tends to reduce the 
independence and prestige of a program and to reduce its ultimate 
effectiveness. On the other hand, those responsible for programs of 
cultural relations, governmental or non-governmental, must move 
within the framework of general and long-run national policy. 
Within that framework they must maintain standards of cultural 
integrity, accuracy of information, fair-mindedness, and artistic 
excellence. To the degree that cultural authorities are given 
freedom, they must assume the sobering responsibilities which go 
with enduring freedom. 

Much that has been said concerning the relations of culture and 
politics must also be said concerning the relations of culture and 
trade. Commercial and cultural relations merge into one another, 
as in the exchange of books and films. Commercial relations in- 
fluence cultural relations whether directly from economic action 
or through economic pressures on political action. 

Cultural exchange often produces commercial exchange, and 
commercial exchange often leads to cultural exchange. The 
merchant is often a kind of pioneer; so is the missionary; so is the 
exchange teacher or the visiting lecturer. ““Trade follows the book”’ 
—or the book may also follow trade. These considerations are 
bound to affect to some extent the formulation of a cultural policy, 
especially if that policy is centralized and governmentally con- 
trolled. Yet when one comes to the final application, short-range 
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commercial considerations must be minimized in cultural policy 
and cultural programs in the same way that political considerations 
must be minimized. Trade propaganda — even the suspicion of it 
— ina cultural program may lose more customers than it gains. 

Doubtless there will always be a connection between culture, 
politics, and trade; each depends on the other over the long period 
of time. Of the three, cultural relations are most intimately related 
to the creation of international understanding and the removal of 
misunderstanding. It is one function of cultural relations to offset 
unbalanced interchanges of commerce and to give a long-range 
perspective on political controversies. 


The Scope of Cultural Relations 7 


One of the problems inevitably faced in the conduct of a national 
program of cultural relations is the range or scope or extent of the 
field included in the program. Ordinarily a limited amount of 
money is available for cultural activities; the problem of selection 
and distribution of activities to be supported cannot wisely be left 
to chance or to the specialized interests of individuals responsible 
for the program. Matters of policy and planning are involved. 

Cultural activities are sometimes thought of in terms of an older 
and narrower definition of culture, and are limited to literature, 
the arts and sciences, and other fields of traditional culture. In this 
concentration, the audiences appealed to are somewhat limited. 
Contact and cooperation among artists and intellectuals, or among 
those particularly interested in artistic and intellectual matters, 
results. Obviously this contact at the artistic and intellectual level 
helps produce common bonds within these fields. As a rule, such 
fields are relatively non-controversial in a political or economic 
sense. But concentration in these fields touches relatively small 
groups in the populations, and may not be sufficient as avenues for 
full cultural understanding. 

However, in the desire to involve larger numbers of people in 
cultural contact —as in the concept of “peoples speaking to 
peoples’? — it is easy to swing to an opposite extreme of dealing 
only with public opinion in the mass. Concentration may be on 
what is broadly popular; less basic things may be put in the fore- 
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front; information programs on ephemeral or even on inconse- | 





quential subjects may be overemphasized. 
The best path touches both these extremes. In the abstract, a | 
program should touch the greatest number of people possible, but 7 s 
should touch them in matters of real consequence, not of passing : 
fancy or opinion. There is real danger — as developments between i! 
the two world wars amply demonstrated — that cultural relations 
will be restricted to a narrow circle of intellectuals. There is equal t 
danger in covering all fields lightly, of creating shallow and fleeting | n: 
impressions on large populations, but affecting only slightly the 7 d 
course of cultural interpenetration or the possibility of interna- 7 in 
tional understanding and cooperation. pl 
In determining the policy to be followed, those responsible fora | si 
national program should consider several factors. In the first place, | alt 
the strongest cultural ties lie in the interests which are mutual in 7 ha 
selected segments of the population involved. Artists may be | R 


brought into contact with artists of other countries; similarly 7 
scientists need to meet scientists, farmers to meet farmers, union 7} m 
4 


leaders to meet union leaders. In contacts based upon professional if 
and occupational interests there is substantive strength. A program | sec 
which includes activity in widely varied occupational and pro- | op 
fessional fields and deals with matters of consequence has much hib 
to commend it. It is a fair criticism of most existing cultural pro- phi 
grams that they do not provide for enough contact of this char- scie 
acter. oth 

Another factor of consequence — an aid to the selection of fields © nat 
to be emphasized in a national program — lies in the relation ofa | [ 
given field either to a nation’s particular achievements or to its | gagi 
needs. If a given nation ranks among its highest achievements | rece 
architecture or music or engineering it should appropriately em- | outs 


phasize that field in its cultural relations program. By so doing it} peri: 
both honors itself and contributes most to the world. But at the 4 one’ 
same time, as an “import side” of the program, the nation should } tive 
seek to learn from the achievements of others in areas in which the } cultt 
country is not so far advanced. A nation whose architects or engi- | and 

neers are not among the world’s best, may, for example, enrich 4 healt 
itself by stressing architecture and engineering in its program for © tend; 
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cultural acquisitions from abroad. By analyzing its own culture 
and identifying its areas of achievement and its areas of need, and 
by developing a program involving work of high standard in these 
specific areas, a nation may profit most and give most. 


Reciprocal Cultural Relations 


Exchange on a completely reciprocal basis is possible only be- 
tween two national programs equally developed within similar 
nations. The fact is that the achievements and the needs of nations 
differ. Each nation will give to others and will select from the offer- 
ings of others in terms of its own achievements and needs. Com- 
plete reciprocity of a mechanical sort is not often possible or de- 
sirable; the proportions between cultural export and import will 
always differ and the nations concerned must judge what they 
have most worth giving and what they most desire to receive. 
Reciprocity can only exist in a sum total of interchange relations, 
and even then essentially as an attitude of mind. Little profit and 
much inconvenience and futility follow from the supposition that 
if an exhibit of paintings goes from one country to another, a 
second exhibit, whatever its merits, must forthwith travel in the 
opposite direction. On a wiser basis, one nation has a scientific ex- 
hibit to exchange for an art exhibit, or special achievements in 
philosophy to exchange for special achievements in the social 
sciences. The value of one cannot be measured directly against the 
other; both are valuable in the long range and in terms of the 
nature and objective of cultural relations. 

It has been implied throughout this discussion that a nation en- 
gaging in cultural relations with other nations must both give and 
receive, must both teach and learn. A program which is entirely 
outgoing is inevitably subject to attack as a form of cultural im- 
perialism. Even the objective of informing other nations about 
one’s own nation cannot be achieved on a large scale without ac- 
tive willingness to learn from others. Constructive and enduring 
cultural relations involve a two-way flow of information and ideas 
and products and people. The atmosphere of cultural relations is 
healthier when the exchange is mutual; a one-way flow of culture 
tends invariably toward resentment and suspicion. 
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The Problem of Selection 


One of the persistent problems of cultural relations is that of 
selection from among the cultural materials which are available. 
As has already been suggested, each nation seeks to export ideas and 
products which reflect the best side of its culture. At the receiving 
end a nation tends to reject or to select from among the offerings 
on a variety of bases. In the case of books, for example, a publishing 
nation will encourage the reading abroad of a considerable variety 
of volumes; under favoring conditions those volumes will be il- 
lustrative of the whole range of the exporting nation’s life and 
thought, including both achievements and problems. A receiving 
nation selects from among the books, either by a system of import- 
control or by the normal processes of “‘reader-interest.”’ The selec- 
tion made may be quite atypical, so far as its reflection of the ex- 
porting nation’s life is concerned. In extreme cases, hostile or sus- 
picious nations will admit only the critical books, thus lifting the 
nation’s problems out of the context of total national life and 
overemphasizing them. In other cases, the reception may be only 
for favorable books. In either case, there arises the problem of 
distortion in the picture one nation receives of another. Even in 
ordinary selection, dependent upon literary trends and current 
emphases and interests, the twin problems of presenting and re- 
ceiving a ¢ypical and balanced picture of a nation exists. 

In the matter of selection — as in other phases of cultural inter- 
change — the essential prerequisite of success lies in the attitude or 
frame of mind or general philosophy with which programs of 
cultural interchange are managed. If one party seeks only to im- 
pose its culture on others, there will be suspicion and resistance. 
If on the other hand, one country is willing to receive only criti- 
cism and inadequacies in its accounts of another country, distortion 
is perpetuated and no real understanding is possible. In either case, 
the stream of interchange will ultimately dry up. A nation which 
gives liberally of its culture and seeks at the same time to learn 
from others is, in the long run of history, the nation which is likely 
to profit most from cultural interchange. This rule applies to small 
and to large nations with equal force. 
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Chapter III 
CONTENT FOR A CULTURAL RELATIONS PROGRAM 


As has been suggested, the scope and content of programs in 
cultural relations will properly vary from nation to nation and 
from period to period. It may be useful, however, to suggest here 
various areas of content which are in general appropriate for cul- 
tural interchange. A nation’s leaders may wisely ask whether their 
nation engages in interchanges in these various fields; responsible 
leaders should consider all the fields in establishing a balanced pro- 
gram of activities. 

It should be emphasized again that cultural interchange is a two- 
way process, which involves sending people and ideas and materials 
abroad and receiving them at home. The necessary arrangements 
for reception (that is, for learning from others) are commonly 
somewhat neglected. They may involve reception of foreign tour- 
ists and students, or handling of exhibits and other materials, or 


} even readjustments in the educational systems and the home in- 
) formation services of a country. These domestic facets of interna- 


} tional cultural exchange are doubly important in that they enable a 


nation to learn effectively from others and they condition the 
attitudes of visitors in a country. While the actual methods and 
facilities of interchange are discussed in the next chapter, it is 
essential to bear in mind during this chapter’s substantive survey of 
the content of interchange that it involves each country both as 
a sending and as a receiving unit in interchange. 

A second preliminary matter to be kept in mind is the relation of 
language to cultural interchange. Language is itself an aspect of a 
nation’s culture and an insight into that culture. Facility in 
languages is a significant asset for those engaging in international 
cultural work; each nation needs a body of citizens capable not 
only of speaking abroad but also of interpreting foreign cultures 
and developments to their own fellow countrymen. A “‘second 
language” for large groups within a population is of the utmost 
importance in establishing and maintaining contact with countries 
in which this language is used. Intercultural relations are much 
simpler to develop within groups of countries belonging to a single 
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language family; in such single language areas personal contacts are 
easier and the flow of printed materials, theatrical productions, and 
radio programs is much simplified. In areas or in contacts where 
dissimilar languages are involved or where too small a proportion 
of the total populations involved have acquired a second or third 
language, cultural relations are impeded and special problems exist. 


Social Values and Customs of a People 


Since the first service of cultural relations to the preservation of 
peace is through the development of mutual understanding among 
peoples (though understanding alone is no guarantee against hos- 
tility) it follows that one area with which cultural programs should 
deal is that of social values and customs. The fabric of life in a 
country, the mores of its people, the values which are generally ac- 
cepted and the assumptions commonly made, the psychology of 
daily life, the current events of the national scene — all these are 
expressions of a nation’s philosophy. Knowledge of them is essen- 
tial to real understanding. In both giving and receiving, stereo- 
types need to be avoided. Generalized concepts of “‘peons in the 
sun,” of “ignorant toilers,” of “grasping materialists” have little 
place in revealing one people to another. 

Information about a country is a necessary part of a national 
program in cultural relations. Many programs, however, are almost 
entirely limited to descriptive portrayal of national life and events. 
There are certain advantages of straight description. At its best 
it is concrete and definite; it presents the raw materials for under- 
standing. But there are also limitations and disadvantages. De- 
scriptive information is assimilated and interpreted by those it 
reaches in terms of their own values and assumptions. For many, 
the values which lie behind a given mode of life are not understood, 
and the mode of life is evaluated by purely external criteria. Con- 
tradictory meanings may be read into descriptive accounts by 
different peoples. Description alone often fails to convey the 
deeper wellsprings of a nation’s spirit. Isolated items of behavior, 
of attitude, of social action are seen out of perspective and out 
of their context. 

Interpretation and explanation are vital parts of an information 
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program which has basic cultural significance. The what must be 
followed by the why: why housing arrangements and facilities are 
\different in different countries; why some peoples eat foods which 
iseem objectionable to other peoples; why election campaigns are 
i conducted differently in different places; why systems and philos- 
| ophies of education or of mass communication or of intergroup 
‘relations are different among nations! These interpretations are 
not self evident; the explanations, so far as possible, need to be 
imade. Only through them can a “foreign way of life” be under- 
istood. They are the basic elements of a nation’s actual philosophy, 
jand comprehension of those elements is a prerequisite of interna- 
| tional understanding. ‘ 


| The Arts and Crafts 
The arts and crafts are an obvious part of intercultural relations, 
having clear importance partly because they are tangible, partly 
because their products are often readily movable, and partly be- 
cause they are, in many cases, articles of commerce. But deeper 
than these reasons is the significance of the arts and crafts them- 
selves, as expressions of the creative genius that lies in a culture. 
Products of individual artists are to be found in every culture, 
extending from the design of a simple tool to the masterpiece of 
painting and sculpture and music. These products are already in- 
terchanged, and some of them universally honored, on an extensive 
and fruitful scale. Art knows no national boundary lines, even 
though an individual composition is the product of an artist in a 
specific cultural setting. Reproductions of great paintings are 
widely distributed, and are found in popular magazines and in 
| school textbooks as well as in specialists’ collections. Masterpieces 
produced in one setting now frequently rest and are enjoyed in a 
far removed locale. Unesco has under way an ambitious project for 
even wider popular distribution of inexpensive reproductions of 
excellent paintings. Interchange of exhibits of masterpieces can be 
encouraged on an even greater scale than now exists. A newly- 
created International Association of Museums is working out im- 
proved facilities for inter-museum exchange and loans. A national 
program in the arts needs to consider all such developments as these. 
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Problems of a serious nature are encountered in group-product 
arts, such as cinema and radio. Heavy production costs often lead 
to cheap popularization or to commercial competition, where 
wealthier nations have a marked advantage. These arts sometimes 
tend to crowd out the individually-produced art forms. Or, espe- 
cially in the crafts, mass-production coupled with mercantile pres- 
sure, sometimes tends to overpower a smaller culture’s handicrafts 
and folk arts. These tendencies often become unintentionally a 
form of cultural imperialism. More powerful nations have special 
responsibility for helping to sustain the folk arts and crafts within 
less powerful nations. 


The Humanistic Studies 


Literature is allied to the arts in its universality, though the bar- 
riers of language must be overcome before the printed page can 
achieve its greatest effect. While many great works of literature are 
known in the original to those familiar with the language in which 
they are written, they are also widely translated and thereby made 
familiar to vastly larger audiences. Yet by no means is the number 
or range of translated volumes as large as it should be. 

Particularly needed are translations of the great writings of the 
Far East and Near East into the common tongues of western civ- 
ilizations. The United Nations has recognized this need and called 
upon Unesco to facilitate and increase the translation of such ma- 
terials. While Unesco may achieve much in this work, responsibilit 
also rests in some degree on national programs of cultural relations. 
Since literature is so integral a part of national culture, it would be 
wise for each nation to take all possible steps to put its great writ- 
ings into languages which would make them available for the larg 
est audience possible. In the same program should be every possible 
effort to enrich one’s own country by bringing to it the great lit 
erary masterpieces of the entire world. 

In addition to interchange of the highest literary expression 
attention should be given to popular literature. The interchange 
of magazines and of contemporary, representative popular writings 
is a task of cultural relations. The theatre arts need to be presented 
on an international scale; in this connection the plans and programs 
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of the mewly created International Institute of the Theater under 
the sponsorship of Unesco should be considered. 

Philosophy has historically an international as well as a national 
tradition and projection. It has indeed given rise to more “uni- 
i versal discussion” than most other fields of study. The great 
| philosophical issues and controversies of our time are not confined 
i to national boundaries; they are international, though they widely 
| influence the course of national policies. It is of the greatest conse- 

quence for the future that each nation should encourage the widest 
possible intercommunication among philosophical scholars at the 
| highest level. It is of importance, too, that the implications and 
| applications of philosophical insight permeate the entire cultural 
i relations program of a nation. 
| Science and Technology 
The rise of the natural sciences and their application to human 
welfare is one of the major characteristics of modern civilization. 
Although the sciences and technology are quite unevenly devel- 
oped in the various areas and cultural units of the world, an inter- 
national point of view and an extensive international communica- 
tion among specialists are traditional characteristics of the sciences, 
pure and applied. An extensive network of international scientific 
associations and professional organizations has been developing 
| during the past century. 

To the greatest degree possible, national programs of cultural 
relations should facilitate scientific interchange. Interchange is of 
particular importance in the scientific areas focused on the im- 
provement of human welfare — in increasing the world’s food sup- 
plies, in raising the standards of health, in improving the level of 
material existence, in the development of efficient and rapid means 
of mass communication, and in “technical assistance.” In these 
basic matters, looking toward establishment of the “conditions of 
civilized existence” on the widest possible scale, every nation has a 
deep and abiding interest. It is the particular responsibility of na- 
tions more advanced in the development of the sciences and tech- 
nology to export their learning wherever it can serve humanity. 
In this connection the programs of “technical assistance” now 
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emerging in international affairs are of particular consequence, 
The dissemination of scientific data, as in respect to race relations, 
may contribute to the reduction of prejudices. And science itself, 
relatively free from language barriers, dealing with ascertainable 
facts which are universal in character, rises and thrives on inter- 
change. The nature of the sciences makes interchange on a very 
wide scale almost an essential of progress. Interchange must take 
place at the fountainheads of research as well as in the application 
of scientific findings to human welfare. 


The Social Sciences 


The social sciences to a large degree lack the universal tradition 
of the natural sciences, but their intimate relation to the perplexing 
problems of modern times warrants increased emphasis on them. 
Relations among social scientists on an international level need to be | 
strengthened. Leaders of national programs of cultural relations 
would do well to encourage interchange of students and advanced 
scholars, of books and materials in the social sciences, and to aid in 
the further development of international associations and coopera- 
tive research enterprises in this field. 

There have been many attempts at the development of universal 
history, none of which has as yet matured. The ultimate achieve- 
ment of this end requires extensive collaboration among historical 
scholars. Historical materials are essential in cultural relations not 
only in dealing with the total rise of civilization, but also in inter- 
preting current affairs and perceiving national values and assump- 


tions, the importance of which has already been emphasized. The | 
newer social sciences, such as sociology, psychology, social anthro: | 


pology, have much in them bearing directly on international af- 
fairs. Unesco’s program for research in the field of ‘‘tensions danger- 
ous to international understanding” draws heavily upon these so- 
cial sciences, and the full fruition of these researches needs the co- 
operative efforts of scholars from many nations. 

Many of the world’s economic problems can be solved only after 
extensive collaborative study and research by professional social 
scientists from many lands. Political science embraces within itsel! | 
the organized political relations of nations, and those relations may | 
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be better understood through exchange among social scientists. 
Not alone in the professional academic study of the social sciences 
Mbut also in their application to the problems of group living is inter- 
Nchange desirable. Many nations may profit by interchange of in- 
Hormation about such matters as systems of social security, efficient 
rocedure in public administration, techniques of library and docu- 
entation services, pension systems, penal reforms, and political 
ipractices. In respect to these public services, as in respect to tech- 
inology and engineering and agriculture, the rewards of interchange 
- be immediate and practical. 
| In the social sciences, the study of international relations ther- 
iselves must not be neglected. International law rises from extensive 
‘collaboration among lawyers of many nations. International insti- 
jtutions such as the organs and agencies of the United Nations may 
iwell be studied cooperatively by scholars from different nations, 
snot only in formal meetings of intergovernmental bodies but in the 
jprofessional contacts of social scientists. The meeting of minds 
ithrough programs of cultural relations may open up new paths for 
official cooperation. 


| Education 

It is obvious that education in its broadest sense is one of the 
basic elements in the content of cultural relations. Education in- 
fluences whole populations, is ordinarily systematized in institu- 
tions, and transmits from generation to generation the heritage of 
culture, national and international. 

Those who guide the educational process, from the early years 
of schooling on through the university and into the reaches of 
adult education, particularly need the benefit of international 
contacts and communication. They are the instruments through 
which much of the cultural interchange already suggested in this 
chapter is made a permanent possession of a people. In addition, 
the professional study of education is a field which needs attention 
within a cultural relations program. The history and philosophy of 
education arise from many sources, not widely enough explored. 
Interchange of information on all aspects of school administration, 
of curriculum development, of university organization, of the 
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means of adult education is fruitful for individual nations and j; | 
conducive to long-term international understanding. 


Emphasis and Balance in the Cultural Relations Program 


ing a specific national program it is necessary to select from among} 
these fields. Selection should be based, as has been said, on the} 
achievements a nation has to offer to the world and on the needs of) 
a given nation. National programs should take cognizance of activi-§ 
ties already carried on or planned by international organizations. 
A final criterion for the development of a balanced and effective 
program should also be kept constantly in mind. These are crucial 
years and it is necessary to focus attention particularly on cultural | 
contacts which have direct bearings on the maintenance of peace. 
In a memorandum prepared especially for the seminar which} 


drafted this report, Sir Norman Angell stated the point by saying: § : 


The major objective is to facilitate the type of cultural interchange 
best calculated to promote the understandings upon which international 
cooperation and peace mainly depend. This might exclude some forms 
of cultural intercourse desirable in themselves, but which are a little 
remote from the major purpose of getting quickly at the root of con- 
flicts which, if they culminate in war, will this time wipe us all out. . 

We have to decide what type of culture, knowledge, understanding is 
more relevant to the extremely urgent task now confronting us, is of the | 
most worth at this moment of time. 


Chapter IV 
CHANNELS OF CULTURAL RELATIONS 


The channels or methods by which cultural relations are carried 
on are as varied as the content of culture or as the characteristics 


categories. Different methods overlap, and, in practice, are in § 
variably interrelated. A good program of cultural relations is a§ 
pattern of these interrelated methods, the pattern being fully as 
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and is|Mmportant as the individual units of method which compose it. 

‘Boterchange of peoples, or of printed and pictorial materials, or of 

adio voices, or of exhibits and “‘manifestations’” must be inter- 

related to be fully and powerfully effective. In suggesting various 

wide| methods in this chapter, there is no implication of separateness or 
yelop-\Jexclusiveness among the items. 


mong 
n the) povement of Peoples 
eds off There is, however, no adequate substitute for direct contact 











\Ctivi- between people in the cultural relations of two or more countries. 
tions, §The movement of people across national boundary lines is the basic 

sctive [method of cultural interchange, affecting every other method. 
rucial § In spite of all the difficulties of the post-war period, interchange 
Itural pf persons among most countries of the world is now carried on on 
eace, yan unprecedented scale even though the interchange is by no means 
which evenly distributed. Very large sums of money are now spent on 
ying: fellowships, travel grants, research stipends, and scholarships for 
lial students and professional groups on an international basis. Tourism 
tional is fostered on a grand scale. While asserting the basic importance of 
forms this movement of peoples, one must also recognize that it is, so far 
little Rs international understanding is concerned, essentially an act of 
f con- aith. It would seem worthwhile in appraising the results of inter- 
mhange of persons and in discerning the conditions of interchange 
hich are most conducive to international understanding, to con- 
muct much more analysis and research: directly focused on inter- 
@hange than has been customary. Scattered preliminary studies in 
This field have been made and research plans are now being formu- 
ated by both governmental and non-governmental agencies. These 
mesearches should be prosecuted with vigor, and policies and pro- 
prams of interchange of persons should be increasingly formulated 

ried $n terms of the research findings. 

‘istics |} The greatest movement of people — except for mass migrations 
y the |r the movement of modern armies, both of which have direct cul- 
usive |fural repercussions — is the flow of tourists. Especially in peaceful 
e in nd prosperous times large numbers of people take their vacations 
; is afin lands other than their own. In certain respects, where tourism 
ly as @s crassly commercial or blatantly irresponsible, tourist movements 


ling is 


of the 
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may retard international understanding, may foster stereotypes, 
and even create antagonisms. On the other hand, where tourists} 
are sensitive and considerate in human relations, their contacts! 
abroad may be extremely constructive. It would be the part of 
wisdom for those concerned with fruitful cultural relations to 
give more attention to the improvement of the conditions and)} 


orientation of prospective tourists on the one hand and for their} 
reception in the country visited on the other. Each country should} 
take what steps it finds feasible for sensitizing its own citizens going} 
abroad and for increasing their consciousness of responsibility as} 
unofficial cultural ambassadors of their own land. Suggestions and 
guides issued with passports or given on arrival in a new land are af 
step in the right direction. Shipboard “orientation programs” and} 
reception centers have demonstrated their potentialities. Coopera- Jj 
tion among travel and tourist agencies, governmental bureaus} 
concerned with passports and visas, and leaders in cultural rela 
tions at the point of international contact is essential for full def 
velopment of facilities for informal orientation of tourists. 
Movement of students and university personnel between coun-} 
tries since the war has assumed proportions unprecedented in 
history. Thousands of young people from most countries of the 
world are at present studying in foreign lands, and hundreds of 
research workers, scholars, and professional men and women are 
pursuing their interests outside the land of their citizenship. 
Numerous foundations, such as those established by Rhodes and 
Rockefeller, and numerous governmental agencies facilitate these 
interchanges. Most governments have come to regard such action 
as a wise investment in the interest of national welfare as well as of 
international understanding. There is reason to believe that this 
interchange is a constructive aid to ultimate peace, but there i 
great need for the same type of analysis, survey, and research onf 
interchange of students and teachers and professionals as has been} 
suggested above. It is particularly to be hoped that the survey andi 
clearing house services already launched by Unesco in this field i 
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Hwill be continued and expanded. The reports already issued by 
nesco provide invaluable information for those concerned in 
planning international exchange in this field. 

It is eminently desirable also to encourage wherever possible in- 
terchange of groups drawn from many occupations other than stu- 
dents and other academic groups. Systematic interchange of teach- 
ers, scientists, artists, and other such groups are relatively common; 
interchanges of young farmers, dairymen, factory and office work- 
ets, young journalists, and radio and motion picture employees, 
nurses and social workers need especially to be encouraged. Only 
by promotion of interchanges of this character can the goal of 
“peoples speaking to peoples” be approximated. 
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adio Broadcasts and Motion Pictures 


Contemporary society is experiencing a revolution in communi- 
ation, of which the most dramatic phenomenon is the radio. By 
it unseen and vast audiences may be reached; the radio, because its 
aves of sound recognize no political boundaries, is a potent instru- 
ment in international cultural exchange. 
} Certain factors make the use of radio a particularly complex 
Nclement in international communication. In the first place, the 
Sconstruction of effective broadcasting installations requires heavy 
nvestment of capital — greater investment than every nation is 
able to make. The voices of nations are not amplified with equal 
Wstrength. In the second place, since radio programs are attuned to 
ast populations, they cater to a popular taste. In their efforts to 


Sbe interesting, they may cheapen or distort cultural phenomena. 


Mn the third place, provision of international radio voices becomes 
Mrequently a political as well as a financial issue. Since governments 
pre ordinarily involved in the support of international broadcast- 


ng, questions of propaganda and of control — sometimes partisan 


sffontrol dependent upon the settlement of issues within a nation — 


‘ee 


ay be involved. And in the fourth place, radio is a means of ex- 


pression — a monologue rather than a conversation insofar as 


istener and broadcaster are concerned. All that has been said 


Marlier in this report about the importance of reciprocity in cul- 


(tural exchange has direct bearing on this situation. In this con- 
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nection exchange of programs, particularly through utilization of § The 
recordings and joint international programs produced coopera- § teac 
tively by two or more countries, and the radio work of the United § signi 
Nations Department of Public Information and of Unesco are |) effor 
worth further study. | films 

Vexatious and complex problems must not obscure the basic |} the | 
fact that the radio is a uniquely important element in international |) with 
cultural relations. Whether the Voice of Britain, or of Radio Diffu- f inter 
sion Frangaise, or of Luxembourg, or of America is heard, what it  fluen 
says is in considerable degree influential. Because this is so, and be- prod 
cause such problems exist as are referred to in the preceding pafa- _ 
graph, those who are responsible for programs on the interfia- | Printe 
tional air have a particularly heavy responsibility. For the sake} lof} WI 
lasting international understanding, international radio programs jcation 
need to be good as well as powerful; the power of speaking to a finflue 
world audience must not be abused. 












technical and political questions of radio installations, wave} 
lengths, and control, except to emphasize that these questions} 
increase the need for sensitive and careful use of the medium as aff 


— much more difficult but certainly more important to reach the} 


level of thoughtful interpretation. It is too easy to inflame or tofportanc 
entertain the unseen audience, much harder to educate it. portant 
In certain aspects the motion picture is similar to the radio —fties, Fo 


by means of the film is not equally available to all cultural groups. 
In a unique way the motion picture is an art form subject to pro 
duction by large-scale business arrangements. It has tremendous} 
power in shaping the concepts of all those to whom motion picturef 
theatres are accessible. It is a basic element in cultural interchanges 

In terms of current events, there is some evidence that films 
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n of § The development of documentary films is a direct approach to 
era- § teaching by means of film; documentary films have an especially 
ited §} significant role in planned programs of cultural relations. Every 
are | effort should be made to facilitate easy interchange of documentary 
| films among countries. But the influence of entertainment films on 
yasic | the basic concepts of an audience about the people and cultures 
onal |) with which the films deal should not be neglected. Indirect cultural 
iffu- | interpenetration by means of entertainment films is a powerful in- 
at it} fluence, bringing with it a serious social responsibility for film 
1 be- § producers and distributors. 
vafa- § 
riha- 
<ejof | While radio and films are powerful instruments in mass communi- 
rams cation, their dramatic appeal should not overshadow the continuing 
to a}jinfluence of the printed word. Journalism is itself a form of mass 
communication. While books may reach a smaller audience, they 
plex | reach that audience with marked effect. And that literate audience 
wave}iis, in most cultures, a central power in the formation of public 
tions Fopinion and policy. For the smaller audience, the difficulty of lan- 
| as afiguage or of translation is minimized by its own more frequent mas- 
side, {tery of more than one tongue. No national cultural program, 
been fanalyzing realistically the sources of influence in other nations, 
radio}will fail to promote the interchange of books, magazines, and 
ture newspapers on the widest possible scale. 
h the} The interchange of printed material has today a particular im- 
or to portance, because the war has destroyed or damaged many im- 
portant library collections and many publication centers and agen- 
lio —fties. For almost a decade the normal channels of trade in books and 
speak}journals were closed by war. The need for interchange of printed 
oups.finaterials is greater today because that interchange was at low ebb 
uring war years and because many of the channels or production 
enters cannot be reestablished. The library sources of information 
bout other countries are, in many countries — and by no means 
nly those damaged by war — seriously deficient. 


| 


Printed Materials 













rtant/@part from censorship regulations, the flow of printed materials is 
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hampered by serious obstacles of a purely extraneous character. It ) The atte 
is very much in the interest of cultural relations that, to the extent | or conte 
feasible, the nations reduce or eliminate extraneous interferences | on the b 
with the interchange of books. It is in the interest of international | mercial t 
understanding to exempt educative printed materials from as many Many 
tariffs, embargoes, and financial exchange restrictions as is possible. || though : 
In this connection the Unesco Book Coupon Scheme, or comparable | film fest: 
bilateral arrangements, are worth serious consideration. The same| wide aud 
facilities for interchange of books could well be worked out which | conferen: 
apply to the interchange of documentary and educational films| mining e 
among many countries. » develope 

The maintenance of libraries abroad, in Information Centers, at | bring tos 
Embassies, at Consulates, or in special Cultural Centers is an ex- |) focused « 
tremely important method of cultural relations between nations. | strength | 
The merits of such libraries lie ultimately in the merits of the books! —Traveli 
thus made available — their honesty as representative of the coun-| of French 


try maintaining the library and their usefulness to those who read | pictures r 
them. In many cases cooperative libraries might be established by | a tour of 1 
groups of nations working through a common cultural center. undertaki 
The importance of representativeness and reciprocity in book | concerned 
exchange should be emphasized. Books — just as radio programs or }) to overen 
motion pictures — which are selected on the basis of ephemeral § arts may « 
| understanc 





propaganda interests are in the end likely to produce more hos. 
tility than friendship. Due weight must be given by those whof 
. . . . a 

set up a library in a foreign area to the tastes and interests of the ) “°0P674# 


population to be reached and to the representativeness and honesty), Within 


of the publications presented. )cialized stu 
a have been 
Manifestations, Exhibits, and Meetings semi-gover 


It is fairly common — and often effective — practice for a coun} powerful a: 
try to arrange special festivals or exhibits or conferences as a means} )¢stablishme 
of attracting visitors and of demonstrating its own achievements orf of knowled 
interests. Such occasions, when well done, are constructive meth} may be mo 
ods of international relations. Film festivals at Caen, cultural festi|}of countrie: 
vals at Edinburgh, and music festivals at Salzburg are illustration }with intere 
of such manifestations. When such occasions are developed purely )African Stu 
as tourist attractions they have less lasting and less certain value. {tion of the 
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The attempt to be popular leads sometimes only to condescension 
or contempt among visitors. When manifestations are developed 
on the basis of a deep common interest or achievement, with com- 
mercial tourism in secondary place, they are of greater effectiveness. 

Many such occasions are of a truly international consequence 
though involving a relatively restricted group. While music and 
film festivals, art exhibits, and sports contests may appeal to a 
wide audience, and have special value because of this fact, smaller 
conferences or exhibitions for surgeons or for archeologists or for 
mining engineers or for youth leaders need to be planned and 
developed in increasing numbers. Exhibits and conferences which 
bring together specialists from various countries, with interests 
focused directly on a single and specialized subject, have great 
strength in fostering international associations. 

Traveling exhibits, while expensive, are worthwhile. The loan 
of French tapestries to museums of other countries, the showing of 
pictures representative of a country or the product of a great artist, 
a tour of the Sadlers Wells Ballet outside of England — such major 
undertakings as these are of interest to more than the professionals 


| concerned. Yet in developing a cultural relations program it is easy 


to overemphasize such exhibits. Their contribution to the fine 
arts may easily be greater than their contribution to international 


) understanding. 


Cooperative Institutions and Enterprises 


Within various countries, important institutions for the spe- 
cialized study of cultural developments in a given foreign region 


| have been established in recent years. These institutions, sometimes 
semi-governmental, often connected with academic centers, are 


powerful agencies affecting relations between the country of their 
establishment and the area of their concern. They provide a basis 
of knowledge and understanding on which policies and contacts 
may be more wisely developed. It would be worthwhile for groups 
of countries in one cultural area to support jointly such institutions 
with interest focused on another cultural area. The Institute for 
African Studies now established in the Netherlands is an illustra- 
tion of the possibilities inherent in these institute centers. 
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Some countries have established their own cultural centers in 
foreign countries — institutions often housing a library, affording 
language and other instruction, and providing facilities for meet- 
ings, exhibits, and concerts. These cultural centers seem to be most 
effective when developed cooperatively by joint sponsorship and 
support of groups within the two countries involved. The policy of 
cooperation reduces even the semblance of cultural imperialism, 
and often provides a realistic and effective program. 

Among the most influential methods of intercultural relations 
are joint enterprises in the field of social welfare or economic im- 
provement. Projects of malaria control, of technical assistance in 
its manifold forms, of fundamental education or literacy programs 
in the sense developed by Unesco, of housing improvements, of 
land irrigation or drainage — such enterprises involving careful 
cooperation between two or more countries, each sharing the 
costs and the benefits in an agreed upon fashion, are powerful 
agencies of international cooperation. They are psychologically 
sound and culturally constructive. 


Intergovernmental Agreements 


Under modern conditions, many governments are in some de- 
gree involved in the use of methods of intercultural relations. 
Governments sometimes operate, more often facilitate, action 
through these channels. Increasingly, intergovernmental agree- 
ments are negotiated to provide a framework for these operations. 

Some agreements are for specific purposes, as for example those 
negotiated between the United States and some twenty other 
countries for the handling of the Fulbright scholarships. Other 
agreements cover a wider range and provide a channel or framework 
for continuous cooperation. Among these are the various cultural 
conventions, concluded on a bilateral basis, negotiated by Euro: 
pean countries on the model developed by the Conference o! 
Allied Ministers of Education meeting in London during the war 
years. These conventions ordinarily provide for interchange o! 
students and professional personnel and may deal with other 
methods of cultural relations. Perhaps their chief advantage 1 
that the conventions ordinarily establish a joint committee 0! 
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representatives of each country which sits regularly and reviews 
the entire development of cultural relations between the coun- 
tries concerned. 

Other methods and instruments of cultural relations than those 
listed in this chapter exist and are of value. Still additional methods 
may be developed in the future. It is important, first, that a coun- 
try should not rely exclusively on one or a few methods of cultural 
interchange, but should evolve a program sufficiently varied and 
diverse to provide a wide range of contacts. It is important, second, 
that any cultural relations program, no matter what its present 
range, should be flexible. National policies and programs in the 
cultural relations field are only now coming into prominence. Ex- 
perience with them is as yet inadequate; the literature on cultural 
contacts is still sketchy and incomplete. An experimental program, 
varied, sensitive, and flexible, is the best type of program under 
existing circumstances. 


Chapter V 


CoNCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


This brief report is an introduction to certain aspects of cultural 
relations among nations. It is based upon conversations among 
people concerned with cultural affairs in fifteen nations, and deals 
with certain considerations which seem to them important. The 
report has sketched a historical perspective against which current 
cultural programs and policies should be seen. It has reviewed a 
number of problems which arise in the conduct of national pro- 


} grams of cultural relations, and has commented briefly upon a few 


of the major channels or methods of cultural relations. In this final 
chapter of the report, certain basic convictions which have guided 
those who participated in the preparation of the report and certain 
recommendations arising from the considerations presented on the 
preceding pages may be stated in summary form: 


1. The first point to be emphasized by those who are responsible 
for this report is the conviction that cultural matters are of basic 
concern to contemporary international relations and world affairs. 
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This assumption, which animated the study from the beginning, 
has been strengthened by all of our discussion and correspondence. 
The perspective of history, in which cultural interpenetration ap- 
pears as a continuing process, as well as the ideological character of 
the issues which underlie all aspects of present-day international 
affairs, alike emphasize the importance of cultural matters to the 
conduct of international relations. International cultural relations, 
in the sense in which that term is used in this report, are not a fad 
or a luxury; they are an essential, pervasive, and continuing aspect 
of international relations. They are positive forces in man’s strug- 
gle to maintain peace, to find security, and to ensure his welfare. 

2. In recognizing the importance of cultural relations to its own 
foreign policy, each government should formulate with clarity its 
own policy of cultural relations. A governmental program in this 
field should not be simply an afterthought or an easy pragmatic 
arrangement. To the extent possible, a government should place 
major responsibility for the actual conduct of cultural relations on 
non-governmental organizations, institutions, and individuals. 
Government should be an encouraging, facilitating, and co- 
ordinating rather than a dominating factor in the cultural field. 
Contacts of a cultural nature depend for their full value on intel- 


lectual and aesthetic freedom. Propaganda is not a substitute for | 
culture. Purely political and commercial considerations should be | 


reduced as much as possible in cultural matters, yet cultural mat- 
ters must not be only an aesthetic expression divorced from the full 
character and nature of a nation’s way of life. 

3. It is imperative that cultural relations be two-way relations. 
Even though two nations do not have the same cultural achieve- 
ments or characteristics, and though their qualities may be quite 
uneven, the full channels of communications between the two 
should be kept open. The nation which gives without receiving, 
which tries to teach without also learning, in the end defeats its 
own purposes. Cultural reciprocity is wise in that each side is to 
some degree enriched, and is psychologically sound in that each 
side is better satisfied with the process. 

If reciprocity is to be effective, it requires that each country give | 
attention to the reception of cultural contacts as well as to out 
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going programs. Arrangements for the satisfactory reception of 
visitors, for the inflow of printed and pictorial material, for radio 
reception as well as broadcasts must be the concern of those respon- 
sible for programs in cultural relations. Frequently, too, adaptations 
and adjustments within a country’s educational system — its 
schools and colleges and agencies of adult education — must be 
made in the interest of reception of cultural exchanges. 

4. It is the conviction of those preparing this report that an ade- 
quate national program in cultural relations cannot be restricted 
to small groups or segments of the population. While emphasis 
must be given to groups which occupy strategic positions as com- 
munication agents or in the formation of public opinion, an ade- 
quate program must be extended, so far as possible, to all segments 
of the population. This does not mean exclusive attention to the 
media of mass communication, though these are obviously im- 
portant. It does mean that agricultural and industrial and labor 
groups, and the various professional and occupational groups should 
be in contact, on matters of mutual interest, with their “opposite 
numbers” in other lands. The wider the range of groups involved 
in contacts between nations, the more powerful and useful are the 
relations between those nations. 

5. In respect to the content of cultural relations programs, 
priority should be given to those which have greatest consequence 
for the improvement of general understanding between countries. 
This priority rating is warranted by the crucial character of the age 
in which we are living and because the resources for conducting 
cultural relations are limited. The social sciences would seem to 
have special importance in this connection. There is a basic intel- 
lectual gain in the development of a historical perspective and an 
understanding of mankind which long outranks the temporary is- 
sues of our troubled times. The social sciences deal not only with 
many substantive issues of current affairs, by no means exclusively 
in the political realm, but they also afford a background for inter- 
pretation of purely current events. They have been relatively 
neglected by most countries, and warrant increased attention in 
the cultural base of international relations. 

6. It is strongly recommended to governments and to private 
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agencies that intensive and systematic research on international 
cultural relations should be carried on. Exploration and analysis 
of cultural relations are as yet in their infancy; there is little basic 
literature in the field with which this report deals. Those responsi- 
ble for this report are impressed with the fact that planned pro- 
grams of cultural relations ordinarily rest upon assumptions — 
many of which are in evidence in this report — which are not 
adequately examined or verified. Even the interchange of persons 
is an act of faith so far as its effects on international understanding 
are concerned; certainly the conditions which make interchange 
advantageous are not adequately identified and analyzed. Many 
of the resources and techniques of evaluation and appraisal in this 
field are at hand. Every encouragement should be given to their 
use, and to the accumulation of exact data on which to base cultural 
actions for the common good. 

7. One final point should be made. National programs of cultural 
relations are essential in the conduct of contemporary international 
affairs, but these programs operate in a context wider than the in- 
dividual nations involved. Bilateral and multilateral programs have 
much in common with such relatively universal programs as are now 
under development within the United Nations system, particularly 
in the Economic and Social Council, the United Nations Depart- 
ment of Public Information, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, and other Specialized Agen- 
cies. These activities do not displace national programs in cultural 
relations, but national programs should not violate the spirit of the 
broader activities. It is frequently possible for national programs 
to operate in the spirit of and in cooperation with the United 
Nations and especially of Unesco. Bilateral, multilateral, and 
worldwide activities may be made of mutual assistance, and to- 
gether may contribute in greater measure to cultural understand- 


ing among all men. 
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